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PREFACE. 


Tins collection of Portraits of some of 
the eminent men of Bengal with short 
sketches of their lives, is now presented to 
the public. The Portraits do not stand 
unrivalled as the work of art, nor the Ske- 
tches have any literary merit of their own. 

The object I have in view to undertake 
this work is to shew to future generations 
the eminent men of the country and to col- 
lect all that can be known respecting: them 
for the help of future biographers. The 
ditticulty I have had to encounter in col- 
lecting photographs and materials for the 
memoirs, aud the cost I have incurred in 
getting up the work, have not enabled me 
to render this work acceptable to the public 
generally by being printed in a cheap and 
popular edition. At any rate the portraits 
and memoirs of some of the eminent men, 
which I have undertaken to give in this 
little volume, are worth preserving. 


While I have compressed my work into 
as small a compass as possible, I have care- 
fully avoided any extravagant exaggera- 
tion. For the materials, I am largely 
indebted to a number of articles published 
at various times in the Calcutta Review, and 
in magazines and periodicals ; and my best 
thanks are due to an esteemed friend of 
mine (whose name I am not permitted to 
mention here) for the kind courtesy with 
which he has aided me in this attempt. 

My heartfelt gratitnde is due to the 
illustrious Statesman, Ilis Excellency Sir 
Salar Jung, G:C. 8.1, D.C. L., of Hydera- 
bad, for largely patronizing this work, 


Rk 
JMAMAPUKAR CALCUTTA : 


November, 1876. 
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Rasay Rammohun Roy was descended from a 
long line of ancestors, whose sole vocation, down 
to the fifth generation, was religion. About one 
hundred and sixty nine years ago the family “gave 
up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and ag- 
grandizement.” This change came over its spirit 
in the reig: of Aurangzeb, and the descendants 
of the fifth progenitor of Rajah Rammohun Roy 
attached themselves to the Mogul courts, held 
offices, and acquired titles. The grand-father of 
the Rajah held situations of respectability and 
emolument at the Court of Murshedabad ; and 
subsequently sefved also under SGiraj-ud-daulah. 
His son, Ramkant Roy, meeting with somé ill- 
treatment at Court of the latter, retired from 
service, and settled himself at Radhanagore, in 
the district of Burdwan, where he had landed 
property, the patrimony of the family. There the 
subject of this memoir was born about the year 
1774, 

Rajah Rammohun Roy received the first rudi- 
ments of education at home. Self-study enabled 
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him ta make u sufficient progress in the verna- 
cular language to undertake to create a literature 
in Bengali; and his exertions were crowned with 
considerable success. To those exertions we are 
largely indebted for the improvement of our ver- 
nacular language. Having completed his verna- 
cular education he went to Patna to study Arabic 
and Persion. These studies first opened his eyes 
to the absurdities of Hinduism. Possessed of an 
intellect, at once vigorous,active, inquisitive, Rajah 
Ifammobun Roy im)ibed from his Moslem tutors 
some rational notions of religion, and applied 
hinself with great effect to the study of Geometry 
and Aristotle's writings, which he studiedin Ara- 
bic. After fishing his course of study at Patna, 
he went to Benares for the Purpose of learning 
Sanskrit. 

When he was about the age of sixteen he 
wrote a paper questioning the validity of the idola~ 
trous system of the Hindus, This paper aliena- 
ted his friends and nearest relatives. He now pro- 
ceeded on his travels, First he went to Thibet, 
where he resided for two or three years, devoting 
himself all the while to tho study of Buddhism. 
He thought much, but never well, of the Lama 
form of the creed. At the age of twenty he re- 
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turned home, and was reconciled to his father and 
relatives, At twenty-two, he commenced the 
study of the English language, and in a short 
time made a considerable progress in the study 
of that language. His father, Ramkant, died 
in the year, 1803, leaving another son, besides 
Rajah Ram.nohun Roy, named Juggomohun Roy, 
who died in the year 1811. 

Rajah Rammoltin Roy sought for and obtained 
an employment under Government as a clerk in 
the office of Mr, Joln Digby, Collector of 
Rungpoor. A speciil understanding existed that 
Bajah Rammohun Roy should not be kept gtanding 
in the presence of the Collector, or receive orders 
as a common functionary. He addressed himself 
to his dutics with zeal and energy which elicited 
the approbation of his employer and soon caytned 
for him the post of Dewan, The more Mr. Digby 
saw of Rajah Rammobun the more he appreciated. 
him. Their official connection ripened into a per- 
sonal friendship, and they assisted ench other in the 
study of the oriental and English languages. By a 
clo se atudy of the official correspondence, by cor- 
responding and conversing with English gentlemen, 
Rajah Rammohun soon acquired a correct know- 
ledge of the English language ; and was enabled 
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to writs and speak in it with considerable acca- 
racy. He aleo acquired some knowledge of Latin, 
and paid much attention to the Mathematics. He 
had by this time been enabled to reeruit his fortune 
and had become a landlord with Rg. 10,0000 year, 
At the age of twenty-four he felt himself strong 
enough openly to proclaim his disbelief in 
Hindaism,and commenced his effarts to reform his 
national faith, He resided altérnately im the dis- 
tricta of Rumgurh, Rangpoor, and Bhagulpore, 
till the year 1814, when he took up his residence 
in Calcutta. 

His first published work was entitled “ Against 
the Idolatry of all Nations,” written in Persian, 
with a preface in Arabic. This was fellewed by 
other works, with the same end, in the vernacular 
languages, which, he says, ‘raised such a feeling 
against me, that I was at last desorted by every 
person except two or three Scotch friends.’ He 
was. publicly accused of rashness, self-conceit, 
arrogance, and impiety; and amongst other 
triala of this nature, he had to endure the bitter 
reproaches of his mother. 

The study of the English language and litera- 
ture, and above all, association with Europeans, 
naturally attracted him to the study of the Serip- 
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tres: for which purpose he learned Greek and 













the Hebrew. He published anoaymontly, in 
English, Sanskrit, and Bengali, his work, ‘the 
Precepts of Tans, the Guide to Ponce and Tappi- 
ness.” Tn 1516, he published a transition of an 
abridmuent of #e Vedant.in De Translations 


ly him pre- 
viowly, in) Hindustani t Bengali, This was 
followed by a translation into English wad Bengali 
of the principal clupters of the Ved is. 

His edition of the Preys a7 Seve Weought 
upon him some severe and mnexpected animadver= 
sions in the Drand of Lutia. Under the designa- 
tion of tA fri nd te: Trath> hh Rammohan 
Roy publivied an appeal to the Christian pablie 
in defence of the Preecpis of Fess, On this 
anonymous paljication Dr, Marsuman published 
a series of animadyersions which lel to a very 
remarkable rey from Rajah Rammolun— he 
Second Appeal—with his name prefived, This 

















appeal called forth another work from Dr, Mar-h- 
man, to which the Rajab published any ly in 1923, 
under the title of the * Final Appeal.” 

Tho Editor of the Zudian Gazette, in adver- 
ting to this discussion thus write we cay 












distinguished, because he is so among his own 
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people, Ly caste, rank, and rospectability ; and 
among‘all men he must ever be distinguished for 
his philanthropy, his great learning, and his 
intellectual ascendancy in general.” As to the 
controversy arising from the Precepts of Jesus, 
the Editor say-, “ it still furthoe exhibited the 
acnteness of hi< mind, the logical power of his 
intellect, and the unrivalled good temper with 
which he could argue,” it roused up“a most gigan- 
tic combatant in the theological field—~a comba- 
tant who, we are constrained to say, bas not yet 
niet with bi, match here. ” 

Sir Edward Hyde East, for the purpose of 
adopting measares for founding the Hindu College, 
urged on the leading members of the native 
commanits to consider the necessity and impor- 
tance of establishing a seat of Jeurning. Some 
of the nutive gentlemen aeually told Sir E, Hyde 
Bast that they wonld gladly accord their sup- 
port to the proposed college if Rajah Rammo- 
han were not connected with it, but they would 
have nothing to do with that apostate. ‘The 
Rajah willingly allowed himself to be laid aside 





lest his active cooperation should mar the accom- | 


plishment of the project, saying—“ If my con- 
nection with the proposed College would injure its 
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interests I would resign all connection.” The Rajah 
felt the imperative necessity of impatting a 
superior English education to his countrymen as 
the best and most efficacious means of achieving 
his end. He had established an English School at 
his own expense. He however opposed the foan- 
dation of the Sanskrit College, and he set forth 
the grounds of his opposition in # letter addressed 
to the Governor-General. The Rajah rendered 
an incalculable service to his country Ly provi- 
ding the advantages of English education, which 
he supported at considerable expense,—by his con- 
nection with the Indian Press,—and by his able 
and honorable exertions to prolong its existence, 
aux] to obtain for it some degree of freedom. 

He advoeated such amelioration of the edmca- 
tion and condition of the female sex as would give 
the amplest scope und highest direction to their 
influence on the mind, the morals, and the happi- 
ness of the whole human race. 

He was a religious Benthamite, and estallished 
in 1828, the Brahma Sabha, an institution re- 
sembling in form the unitarian chapel, One of 
the great practical abuses against which the Rajah 
early directed his asrault, was the practice of 
Sati. Prior to the death of his father, he openly 
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denounced this inhuman and diabolical rite ; and 
in 1820, he published, in English and Bengali, a 
little tract, entitled ‘Conference between an Ad- 
vocate fur, and an Opponent of, the Practice of 
Burning Widows alive’; and two years after 
this was followed by a second Ceuference which 
he dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings, 
Towards the close of 1829, Lord William Bentinck 
abolished a rite so horrid and revolting. In spite 
of the threatened privation of loss of caste, and 
even personal outrage, the Rajah formed a member 
of the deputation who presented an address to 
Lord William Bentinck, expressive of gratitude 
for this everlasting obligation conferred on the 
Hindu community. He spoke of polygumy asa 
! crime, and said if was punishable by law. 

' On Dr. Duff's arrival, he introdpced himself to 
the Rajah, and broached his educational scheme to 
j him. The Rajub expressed his warmest approbation 
‘of them. He not only practically assisted Dr. 
* Duff, but reserved the Hall of the Brahma Sabha 
for the use of his School. 

During the years 1816, 1817 the Rajah pub- 
lished various pamphlets all tending to prove 
to his countrymen from their own sacred writings 
- the unity of the Deity. His preceding works 
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had been printed at the Baptist Mission “Press ; 
Dut the Rajah was not allowed to print his 
Final Appeal at that Press, and accordingly at 
his own expense he set up « Unitarian Prese. 
Besides his numerous charitable acts, ha devoted 
more than one-third, of his private fortune, 
to acts of the purest philanthropy and benevo- 
lence. He gave Eustace Carey a piece of ground 
for a school. Préviously to his taking up his 
abode in England he became well known in the 
civilized world. In May, 1826, his health was 
proposed from the Chair at the Anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Col. 
Lachlan, on his way from Europe to India, was 
deputed by the Societé Asiatique to deliver to the 
Rajah a Diploma of honorary membership of that 
learned and scigntifie body. 

Tho Rajah had entertained for some years a 
desire to visit Hurope. For a few years past, the 
Court of Delbi has evinced much dissatisfaction 
at the conduct of the Indian Government, in rela- 
tion to certain alleged pecuniary olaims. The 
Emperor cbusidered himself entitled te a large 
increase of allowanes. The matter had been fully 
considered by the Board of Control as well as by 
the Court of Directors, but their decision was 


— 
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against his claim. The necessities of the Emperor, 
howover, determined him to try the experiment 
of an appeal {o the King of England, and in the 
year 1829, he made overtures to the Rajab, 
proporing that he should proceed to England, as 
his ambassador, with fall power to manage the 
negotiations. 


The Emperor conferred on him by firman the 
title of Rajah. And on the 15th November 1830, 
he left his native land in the {lion bound for 
Liverpool, which arrived at her destination on the 
Sth April 1831. He was at once invited by William 
Rathbone, Ew;., to tuke up his residence at the how 
pitable abode of Green-bank which has heen honor- 
ed by the presence of many illustrious strangers 
who there found a home ; he preferred how- 
ever to be independent, and at Radiey’s Hotel he 
was visitol by many who desired at once to give 
him a respectful greeting. The interview between 
him and Mr. Roscoe will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. Their conversation chief 
ly turned upon the objects which had led the 
Rajah to England, and in the course of "it he dis- 
played an intimate acquaintance with the political 
and commercial state of England. The visit of 
the Rajah to Liverpool was a very short one, from 
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his anaioty to be present ut the third reading of 
the Reform Bill, and at the debutes on the subject 
of Indiz. On his departure for London, he 
carried with him a letter of introduction from 
Mr. Roscoe tg Lord Brougham. Hi» visit to 
England was at a period peculiarly important. 
In 1831-32, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was sitting on the affairs of India, and in 
1838 a Bill on that subject was introduced into 
Parliament. Hence his time and thoughts were 
continually occupied with th» proc-eling, of the 
Government ; and affording information and advice 
whenever they were require], Frequently the 
Rajah was seen within the precincts of both the 
Houses of Parliament. 

At Liverpool the Rajah got acquainted with Dr. 
Spurzheim, wh6 was very ansious to got a cast of 
his head. Though he was promised that he should 
be permitted to take one, yet the promise was not 
fulfilled. On going to London arrangements were 
made to gratify his wish to be present at a reading 
of the Reform Bill, but through driving on his 
arrival to the wrong Hotel he was too Jute. His 
views on the subject may be gathered froma 
letter to William Rathbone, Bvq.; and he publicly 
avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being 
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overthiown he would renounce his connection 
with England, and end his days in America. 

His arrival in London, where his fame had 
preceded him, made him the lion of the day. It 
was a critical period, too, when the nation was | 
wrought up into a state of political ecstacy on 
the subject of the Reform Bill. The character of 
his mission brought him at once into communica- 
tion with the ministers who recognized his embassy 
ond his title, The Court of Directors treated him 
with honor. Jt was not Jong before his advice ‘ 
was sought by the Government on topies connected 
with the future government of his native country. 
He accordingly drew up those admirable papers 
containing his replies to queries on the Revenue 
and Judicial systems of India. He obtained intro- 
duction into every kind of assemBiage, religious, 
political, literary, social ; in Churches, at the Contt, 
at the Senate, in private parties and conversa 
ziones. All were astonished at the familiarity 
with which he discussed every topic connected 
with their political institations, their manners and 
their religious opinions; at the English turn of 
his thought, and sentiments, as well as of his 
colloquial style. Rajah Ramomohun Boy was pre- 
sent at a dinner party given by Dr. Arnott. One 
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of the guests way Robert Owen, who eviteed a 
strong desire to bring over the Wigjah to his 
socialistic opinions. He persevered with grout 
earnestnese ; but the Rajah, who was well ac- 
quainted with dhe subject, and who “spoke the 
English language in marvellous perfection,” an- 
swered his arguments with consnmmate shill, antl 
Robert somewhat lost his temper. The defeat of 
the kind-hearted philanthropist was accomplished 
with great suayity on the part of his opponent. 
The Rajah mined in the first clas society. 
He wus courted by the rich and the powerful, Even 
Royalty itself delighted to do him honor. ,Tle was 
presented to the King by Sir J. B, Hohhonse, 
the then President ot the Bourd af Contre]. The 
highest honors were publicly accorded to him, 
and a place was ‘awarded to him among the forgign 
ambassadors at the coronation of the Sovereign. 
Persons the most remarkable for their high social 
standing and literary eminence sought his company, 
and highly esteemed the privilege of intercourse with 
him. On the opening of the London Bridge ho 
was invited by His Majesty to the dinner which 
was held in celebration of that event. The Court 
of Directors entertained him at a Publie Dinner 
at the London Tavern on the 6th July in the 
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name of the East India Company, and a distin- 
guished reception was also accorded to him by the 
British and Forvign Unitarian Association. 

The literary labors of the Rajah were continued 
even in the midst of his politic action. He was 
the author of an able memorial to the Privy 
Council on behalf of the native Press of India. He 
also prepared varions able papers on the working 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and against 
the Salt monopoly in India. 

He was invited to give bis evidence before the 
Select Committeo of the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs, and bis exposition of the practical 
working of those affairs was an admirable paper of 
its kind. The influence which the Rajah obtained 
over the leaders of both the Whig and the Conser- 
yative parties was so great, that an urgent letter 
of his prevented the Conservatives from opposing 
one of the Indian Bills in the House of Lords. 
Mis evidence on Indian affairs had great weight 
with the legislature. 

During his residence in London, the Rajah 
won the high esteem of the family of the Rev. D. 
Davison, M. A., by bis most kind and courteous 
manners. Tis kindly sympathy was manifested 
by his being present ai the christening of an infant 
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born at that period, and bestowing on him kis own 
name. 

When the orthodox Hindus—orthoilox from 
selfish interests and from superstitious fvelings— 
appealed agningg tho edict of Lord William Ben- 
tinck prohibiting the revolting practice of Sati, 
to the King in Council, the Rajah was present to 
oppose the appeal; and he was also preeont 
when the Privy Clonncil gavo its final decision 
against the Brahmanical application which was 
forwarded in charge of Mr. Bathie. 

In the autamn of 1532 he pai 
the reception which was accorded to him there 
was splendid. He was treated by Louis Philippe 
with the highest consideration., Ho dined with 
His Majesty twice. Literary as well ay political 
men vied with gach other in honoring him, In 





the beginning of 1833, ho returned to London with | 


a shattered constitution. Ho studied French with 
a Fronch gentleman who accompanied bim to 
London. Wherever he set his foot he gave the 
impression of a great man,—of power and race 
in his frame—and the same in his countenance 
and manner, 

Early in the month of September, 1833, the 
Rajah arrived at Stapleton Grove, near Bristol. 


a visit to France ; | 
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Miss Gustle felt highly honored by the privilege 
of placing her house at his disposal. There John 
Foster, justly celchrated for his unique and 
original writings, was a frequent domestic visitor ; 
and there Dr. Carpenter saw him guily. The Rajah 
reerived addresses from Ireland, particularly from 
Belfast and ‘Cork; and a geutleman of Dublin 
wax commissioned by the Irish Unitarian Society 
to invite him to a public entertainment. 

A large party was invited to meet the Rajah 
at Stapleton Grove, on the 11th of September, 
In the conversation were men fully competent to 
judge of inteRectual power: and one and all 
adinired and were delighted by the clearness, the 
closeness, und the acuteness of his arguments, and 
the beautifal tone of his mind. In the second of 
the two conversations at which M+. John Foster 
was present, the Rajah continued for three hours, 
stinding the whole time, replying to all the in- 
quiries and observations that were made by a 








number of gentlemen who surrounded him, on 
the moral and political state and prospects of India, 
and on an elucidation at great length of certain 
dogmas of the Indian philosophers. 

‘A short time before his death, he had brought 
his negotiations with the Government, on behalf 
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of the Emperor of Delhi to a successful clase, by 
acompromise with the ministers of the Crown. 

On the 18th of September, about ten days 
after his arrivat at Bristol, he was taken ill. He 
was attended by Drs. Prichard, and Carrick, 
Hoe breathed his Inst at twenty-fivo minutes after 
two M.A, on the 27th September, 1833. Pagh, a 
marble mason, came out with an Italian and took 
acast of the Rajahis head and face. 

The Rajah had repeatedly expressed the wish 
that, in case of his dying in England, a small piece 
of frechold ground might be purehased for his 
burying place, and 2 cottage built on it for the 
gratuitous residence of some respectable poor per- 
son, to take charge of it, Every difficulty, however, 
was removed by the offer of Miss Castle to appro- 
priate to the olfect a beautifully adapted spot, in 
a shrubbery near her lawn, and ander some "fine 
elms, There this revered and Weloved person 
was interred, on the 13th of October, ubout two 
MP. 

‘The coffin was borne on men’s shoulders, with- 
out a pall, and deposited in the grave, without 
any ritual, and in silence. ‘ Who could have 
spoken over such a grave ?? afterwards said John 
Foster. Those who followed him io the grave, and 
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sorrowed there, were his foster son and his two 
native servants, the members of the families of 
Stapleton Grove und Bedford Square, the guar- 
Jians of Miss Custle,and two of her nearest relatives, 
Mr. Estlin, Mr. Foster and Dr. Jeprard, together 
with several ladies connected with any of them, 
Pho cana conldping: the void asun- removed. to the 
beautiful cemetery of Arno’s Vale, near Bristol, on 
the 29th of May, 1843, anda handsome monu- 
ment was erected in the spring of the year fullow- 
ing by his friend, the celebrated Dwarkanath Tagore. 
A fine painting of the Rajuli by Brigas, R. A., 
was brought to Brisiol for exhibition ; Miss Castle 
purchasel it and presented it to the Bristol Philo- 
sophical Institution. 

The Rev. Dr. Kenney, of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark, preached a fimeral sermost for the Rajah 
at the request of his parishioners. In Lowin’s 
Mead Chapel, Bristol, a funeral sermon wax preach- 
ed by Dr. Carpenter to a denscly erowded congre- 
gation on October 6th, 1833. On the same sunday, 
the Rey. R. Aspland preached a funeral sermon 
in the New Gravel Pit Moeting, Hackney. On 
Octoler 27th, 1833, a sermon was preached in the 
Preshy terian Church of Strand Street, Dublin, on 
occasion of his death, by the Rey. W. H. Drum- 
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mond, D. D. A funeral sermon on the déath of 
the Rajah, was also preached in the Mecting House 
of the first Presbyterian Congrogation, Belfast, 
on November the 10th, 1833. The last sermon was 
by the Rev. W, J. Fox, which he delivered in 
Finsbary Chapel, London. 


BABU DWARKANATH TAGORE. 


Barv Dwarkanath Tagore was born in the year 
1794. He was the adopted son of his paternal 
uncle, Bubu Ram Lochun Tagore, He learned his 
vernacular in a Putsala, and picked up the rudi- 
ments of his Fnglish education in Mr. Sher- 
bourne's School. What he learnt at school was 
not much, but ke made up for the defects of his 
early education by an after-course of study, 
which contributed much towards the expansion 
of his ideas and the enlargement of his mind. 
He formed the acquaintance, while a youth, of 
Rajah Rammolun Roy, under whose pious in- 
fluence he imbibed elevated views and catholic 
sentiments on religion. He had been a rigid 
Hindu. But at the school of Rajah Rammohun 
Roy his faith in his ancestra] religion under- 
went change and he learnt to worship God 
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in spitit and in trath, Thus emancipated from 
the fetters of superstition and blind bigotry he 
cooperated with the Rajah in the establishment 
of the Brahma Sabha. 

Baba Dwarkanath applied himgglf to the stndy 
of the Persian language,and acquired a fair know- 
ledge of it. His adoptive father was a landholder. 
The estate inherited by Babu Dwarkanath was not 
Jargo enough to make him independent of other 
income. The management of the estates devolved 
on him a few years after the death of his fathor. 
The knowledge he could acquire from the study 
of Zemandari accounts and renares, was of great 
service to him in after life, He then turned his 
attention to the study of law. In the pursuit of 
this branch of knowledge he received valuable 
assigtance from Mr. Catler Fergitsson. He was 
not only proficient in Regulation Law, but was 
well acquainted with the procedure of the late 
Supreme as well as the Sudder and the Zillah 
Courts. 


Balu Dwarkanath set himself up asa aw agent. 
In that capacity he gained the confidence of sever- 
al Rajahs and large Zemindars. The suecess with 
which he conducted several cases made him known 
asa sound and practical lawyer. Subsequently 
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he also became 2 commercial agent. After‘’a long 
successful career in both these spheres he ercated 
for himself a position and intluence among his 
countrymen as well as Enropeans. 

Babu Dwarkanath held the post of Sheristadar to 
Mr. Plowden,the Salt Agent and Collector of the 24 
Pergunnahs. He continued in this office for about 
six years. His official connection and intercourse 
with Mr. Plowden rfpened into personal familiarity. 
Balu Dwarkanath was gradually promoted to the 
Dewanship, and he reorganized the system of isxu- 
ing Rowanahs, and generally the financial branch. 
He farther served for several years ag Dewan 
of the Sudder Board. The rare tact and*consum- 
mate ability with which he discharged his daties 
shewed «a thorough knowledge of all branches of 
the revenue. At last desirous to have un jnde- 
pendent career he resigned his office on the 1st 
August 4834, Soon after his retirement from 
official life, Babn Dwarkanath established the firm 
of Messrs. Carr, Tagore & Co. Lord William Ben- 
tinck congratulated him on being the first native 
gentleman who had established a house of business 
on the European model. 

In connection with his firm, Babu Dwarkanath 
established Indigo fuctories at different places, On 
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the alfslition of the silk monopoly, Babu Dwarka- 
nith purchased the Kumarkhuli filatures, and worke 
ed thein on account of Carr, Tagore &Co. He 





so Worked the coal mines at Ranizgunje, and also 





a sugar factory at Ramnagore., He purchased 
several estates in the course of a few years after 
he set himself np asa merchant. But his career 
asa Zemindar was not so succesful as that of a 
merchant and a manufictarer.” He was a terror 
to Government officials. He once threatened a 
Magistrate, reminding him of is peccadillos, to 
land him up to the Superintendent of Police. 
At anotlier time he was foand to take a different 
line of" conduct towards another official. He 
relieved a Judge in his distressing situation with 





alae of rupees. Such instances of his generousi- 
ty were too numerous to be connted. Hundreds 
of Europeans and natives he assisted and resened 





from rnin and established them in life It was 
not for him to live unto himeelf, or steel his heart 
against distress, Tle made a princely donation of 
a lac of rupees to the Distriet Charitable Society. 
There was scarcely a charitable or educational 
institution to which Babu Dwarkanath did not 
contrilute munificently. 


Babu Dwarkanath cordially cooperated with Dr. 
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H. H. Wilson and David Hare, in the establishment 
and reorganization of the Hindu College. He was a 
zealous member of the Committee of the College 
and took a deep interest in its welfare. He also 
interested himse]f in the Madical College from 
its establishment on the Ixt June 1535. He 
offered a donation of three yearly cums of rupees 
2,000 for distribution of prizes, Balu Dwarka- 
nath’s constant presénce in the dixsccting-room did 
much towards the removal of the general repug- 
nance of the Hindus to dissection. But the great- 
est act of his life was the active cooperation he 
lent to Rajah Rammohan Roy in the abolition 
of the inhuman custom of Siti. 

Estimating rightly the importance of bringing 
the influence of the landed aristocracy to bear on 
the good governtnent of the country, he established, 
inApril 1838,the Landholder’s Society. The Society 
took up weveral questions of vital importance to 
Zemindars, and served as the medium of commu- 
nication between the State and landed interest. 

In the year 1835, Babu Dwarkanath proceeded 
on a tour to the North-Western Provinces, While 
ho was visiting the Fort at Agra, he paid five hnn- 
dred Rupees for the repair of the Raman Catholic 
Church there. 
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Inthe establishment of a steam comaunication 
between England and India, Baba Dwarkanath 
took a lively interest. He purchased a large share 
of the right title and interest of the LJurkaru, 
His object in becoming part proprictar of that jour- 
nal was to secure its advocacy of the just rights 
and privileges of his countrymen. He also 
patronized the Vernacular press. Baba Dwarka- 
nath now believed that if tHe Press made free 
from the restrictions Jaid on it by the Govern- 
ment, would be a puissant engine for the good 
of the country. He accordingly became an 
earnest, champion for its emancipation. He 
grudged nicther money nor personal exertions 
to secure to his country the benefit of the institu- 
tion. In Febroary 1838, a public dinner was 
given to commemorate the freedom of the Press. 
On proposing the health of Babu Dwarkanath the 
Vice-chairman of the Free Press Dtaner, Mr. 
H. M. Parker, paid a feeling tribute to his merits. 
At ao meeting of the District Charitable Society 
held in April 1840, the question of establishing 
an Alms House, and the enactment of a Vagrant 
Law being mooted, Babu Dwarkanath was asked 
to lend his cooperation in the carrying out of the 
proposals. 
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During this period of his life several impor- 
tant public faovements were set on fuot. Among 
the reforms proposed by the community of Calcutta 
was the introduction of Trial by Jury in civil 
cases in the Qnpreme Court. A committee was 
appointed tocarry out the reform,and to prepare the 
draft of an Act to he forwarded with a petition to 
the Governor-General of India, Babu Dwarkanath 
was put on this committee, and he did all he could 
to promote the above measure. Another committee 
being appointed to enquire and report on the 
sanitary condition of Calcutta and the feasibility 
of establishing » Fever Hospital, he was appointed 
a member. He cordially cooperated with them ; 
and liberaily contributed to the erection of the 
Hospital. 

As a mark of the high appreciation of his cha- 
racter and conduct by Government, Babu Dwarka 
nath was appointed one of the first Justices of the 
Peace. 

In1837, Government appointed a committee for 
the reform of the Mofussil Police. Babu Dwarka- 
nath, in his evidence before this committee pro- 
posed to create the office of Deputy Magistrate. 
The proposal met with the hearty approval of the 
Government and was carried into effect. Babu 
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Dwarkunath now became a power in the State. 
Lord Auckland used to consult him on all ques- 
tions bearing on the good government of this 
country. 

Sir William O'Shaugnessy submitted to Babu 
Dwarkanath a scheme of lectures on Nataral Phi- 
losophy, and the application of Chemistry to the 
4s, to the students of the Hindu College, 
nnd solicited his aid in the furtherance of the plan. 
‘This proposal met with the hearty approval of 
Anbu Dwarkunath, St, Thomas's Charch being 
in want of a clock,an application was made to Babu 
Dwarckanuth for one. He immediately complied 
with it. The hospitality of Baba Dwarkanath 
wits a conspicnous trait of bis character. 

On the 9th January 1842, Babu Dwarkanath 
left home, and went on board the Endia. When at 
Rome he was presented to the Pope by the Prin- 
cipal of the Englixh College. His Holiness received 
him very graciously, He went to a party at Col. 
Caldwell’s, and met Prince Frederick of Prussia 
there. Qn the 10th June, Babu Dwarkanath arrived 
in London He waited on Lord Fitzgerald, the 
President of theBoard of Control, who received 
lim very cordially. Baba Dwarkanath also met 
with a distinguished reception from Sir Robert Peel, 


useful 
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Lord Brougham, and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
When in London he was present at one of the 
meetings of the Court of Proprietors. The Court 
of Directors entertained him at a public dinner at 
the London Taxern, 

Babu Dwarkanath visited both Houses of Par- 
liamont. J.ord Brougham invited him to attend 
the annual dinner given by the Society for the 
Diffusion of G-n*ral Knowledg». And Lord 
Tsadhurst also entertained him at a grand dinner 
party. 

On the 16th Jane Baba Dwar\ math had the 
honor ot being presented to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Lord Fitzgrald introduced him first to the Duke 
of Wellington and then to the apbissadors, Babu 
Dwarkanath had also the honor of heing presented 
to the Duchess df Keut. The royal personages re- 
ceived him very graciously. On the 23rd he atten- 
ded a gremd review of the troops by the especial 
invitation of the Queen. He dined at Buckingh- 
am Palace, and played a game at whist with the 
Dachess of Kent. Hor Majesty the Queen very 
graciously presented him with three new pices of 
golden coin which had been minted that day. On 
a subsequent occasion Babu Dwarkanath received 
an invitation from the Queen to pay a visit to the 
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Royal Nursery. When Baba Dwarkanath arrived 
in Edinburgh he was admitted by the Town Council 
as a Burgess and Guild Brother. On the 5th Sep- 
tember the Unitarian Association of Edinburgh,and 
on the 8th the Committee of the Fainburgh Emi- 
gration and Aborigines Society, presented him with 
an address. During his sojourn in Scotland he was 
elected a Member of the British Indian Society of 
Edinburgh. A few days after hts return to London 
Babu Dwarkanath received a command from the 
Queen to Innch with Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert at Windsor. There were present many 
noblemen and gentlemen. It was at this party 
the Queen and the Princo were graciously pleased 
to comply with his request that their full-length 
portraits should be taken and intrusted to him 
for presentation to the City of Calcutta, Her 
Majesty was further pleased to command minia- 
ture portraits of Herself and Prince Albert for his 
own private colleotion. Before his departure from 
England Babu Dwarkanath held a discussion with 
Mr. Gladstone on the question of the admission of 
natives of India to Parliament. And the Cymrei- 
gyddion y Venni presented him with an Addiess, 
On the evening of the 15th October he embar- 
ked on the William Fawcett. When Baba Dwarks- 
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nath arrived at Paris, he had the honor of an 
interview with Louis Philippe at St. Cloud. Du- 
ring his stay at Paris he received from the Court 
of Directors a letter presenting him with a gold 
Medal for the listinguished services he rendered 
to his country. Babu Dwarkanath returned to 
India at the end of the year 1842. 

On his arrival in India, Babu Dwarkanath pro- 
posed the establishment of a school for the education 
of Hinde girls at his own expense. The project 
however was unfortunately not carried out. In 
1844 he intimated to the Council of Education his 
desire to pay the expenses to England and edu- 
cation of any students of the Medicat Callege who 
might accompany him to Europe. The offer was 
thankfully accepted by two of the most promising 
youths. Before his departure for Europe, Babu 
Dwarkanath with the assistance of Mr. Deans 
Camsphelj, estublished the “ Bengal Coal Company.” 

Babu Dwarkanath made a second voyage to 
England on the 8th March 1845, on board the 
steamer Bentinck. 

At Cairo he met with-a distinguished reception 
from the Viceroy. While in Naples, the English 
ambassader, Sir William Temple, presented him to 
the King. Babu Dwarkanath arrived in London on 
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the 24th June 1845. The Queen receiyed him 
very graciously and commanded him to stand be- 
hind her throne, an honor conceded only toa 
few. Her majesty accepted some of the valuable 
presents which Babu Dwarkanath brought for Her. 
Babu Dwukenath was invited to Buchingham 
Palace. It was on this oceation the miniatinre 
portraits were hunded to him. During his sojourn 
in Mngland he had the literary celebrities about 
him at dinner. About this time Le was endea- 
vou-ing to obtain materials for a biography of 
David Hare. He cid not live to execute ve work, 

Un 1845 Babu Dwathanath paid a visit to Tre- 
land. Hié,crossed over from Liverpool where he 
stayed one day to receise the ho-pitality of the 
Mayor. On landing in Ireland he was invited to 
a grand dinner given by Mr. Martley, Mana 
ging’ Director of the P & O. Steam Navigation 
Company. He afterwards acer pted His Eycellency 
the Viceroy’s invitation to dine at the Vice-regal 
Lodge, where he met the commander-in-Chief and 
other celebrities. 

At the end of June his health began to give 
way. Cnthe 80th of that month he went to 
a @irner parly at the Duchess of Inverness’. Du- 
ring dinner ho had a sharp attack of ague, which 
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which made him quite prostrate. Dr. Martin, 
who attended him, advised him for achange of air. 
He went to Worthing, but he could not recover 
from the change. Babu Dwarkanath returned to 
London, and Drs. Martin, Bright, and Chambers 
now attended him. At last he succumbed to re- 
mittant fever. He died in the fifty-second year of 
his age, on the Ist of August 1846. His remains 
were interred on+the Ath August in an unconse- 
crated portion of the cemetery at Kensal Green. 
His faneral was attended by his suite, friends, and 
tie Medical stutents who were being educated at 
his expense, by four Royal carriages, and the 
equipag’s, of nriny of the Nobility... 
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Babu Mutty Lalt was born in Calcutta in the 
year 179. He could boast of no Ligh lineage. 
He was the only son of Babu Chaitan Charan Seal, 
who was a dealer in cloth. 

Babu Mutty Lull learnt tho elements of his 
vernacular in a Patsala, and then attended an 
elementary English School kept by Mr. Martin 
Bowl, and subsequently he matriculated in a high 
school, which bad been established at Colootolah 
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“hy Baba Nityananda Sen. What he learnt at 
school was but little. Babu Matty Lall had a 
liking for figures, He also wrote a fine hand ; 
and could imitate the singularities of other people. 
He could play on musical instruments, and took 
an active part in his youth in amatenr musical 
performances, 

Babu Mutty Lull lost his father when he was 
only five years old. There beimg no other guar- 
dian he early contracted dissipated habits, and soou 
ran harum searum through his patrimony. Babu- 
Bir Chand Seal, who stood as self-clected guat- 
dian, married him at his seventeenth year, toa 


danghtor ef Babu Mohan Chand De. Babu Mohan \ 


Chand, seeing the extravagant life he was leading, 
took him on a pilgrimage up the country. But he 
was disappointed in his expectation that the change 
of place would make a change in the habits of his 
son-in-law. ‘ 

Babu MuttyLall however renounced his idle 
life when he was twenty-four years old. In 1815 
he came to know some Military officers in the Fort, 
and received orders to supply them with stores. 
After eking out his livelihood in this way for two 
years,- he obtained on employment as a Custom’s 
Daroga. He did not continue long in that capacity. 
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His uncle Babu Gour Mohan Scal bequeathed « for- 
tune to his daughter. Her husband, Babu Komul 
Lochun Mallick, departed this life about this time, 
leaving his widow and two sons who were minor. 
The widow pregosed to her cousin, Babu Mutty Lall, 
to take up the management of her estate. He con- 
sented to her proposal and obtained her permis 
sion to reserve a portion of her estate tor sperula- 
tions at his own risk ; and he lost by them, Not- 
withstanding this lo-s, he continued in the spe- 
eulations into which he had launched. 1n 1814 
ampty botties and cork were selling for o trifle. 
and he made a bargain of a large quantijy. Soon 
after an extensive demand for those articles sprang 
up. and he gained a prodigious amount of money 
in the shape of profits by their sale. From the sale 
proceeds of the’ empty bottles he repaid the, sum 
he had borrowed of his consin, aud employed the 
surplus im fresh speculations. 

Thoroughly grounded in knowledge of the 
market and its fluctuations, he established his re- 
putation in the morcantile world. In 1820, Babu 
Mutty Lali became Banian of Mr. Smithson. He 
was also employed as Banian by many comman- 
ders of the Indiamen of those days. He realized 
large commissions by the sale of the cargoes ihey 
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bronght ont from Englind. He continned in this 
emplov ment till the abolition of the late East In- 
dit Company's trade in India and China. With- 
in so short a time he acquired so much information 
that he was able to lead a suecessfal commercial 
life. He was now sought after by the European 
merchants, and he became Banian successively 
to eight different firms. 

Baba Matty Lal founded tle first Indigo Mart 
under the stvle of Messrs Moore, Hickey & Co. 
He was a first rate judge of country produce, es- 
pecially of indigo, sngur, 1ie?, and saltpetre. 
About this time Messrs Livingstone, Dearman 
& Co, received a large order tor the purchase and 
shipment of sugary. He as Banian was consulted. 
But he expressed himselt against the execution 
of the order, ‘The transaction was int reluctantly 
aban toned as they would be deprived of their com- 
mission, In du>conrse the London firs wrote 
to the Caleutta firm to convey thelh warmest ace 
knowledgments to the Babu for his sound advice 
which only saved them from a hey lose, 

Tn his dralings with the firms which he served 
as Banian, he was faithfal and upright. While 
he was connected with Messrs Tulloch & Co., he 
was advised by a friend not to supply the firm 
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with uny more fimds as it was in a tottering con- 
dition. But he declined to Sisten to them saying 
that he felt it his duty to advance funds to it. 
Babu Mutty Lull established agencics in the Mo- 
fussil to meet tye requirements of the xeveral firms 
to which he became Banian, This gave him the 
idea of procuring particular articles at the local 
marts, This idea was his own, and he was the 
first person who carried if into effect? On the 
reduction, in 1836, of the duty in England on 
Hast India sugar from 32 to 24 shillings per ton, 
he purchased about twelve lacs rupees worth of 
Benares sugar at about nine rupees per, mannd, 
and sold the same at a profit of two to thrge rupees 
per maond. Percieving the advgntage of exchan- 
ging the products of the country for the manufac- 
tures of Europe, he used to import from England 
cotton piece goods and iron. He was very fortu- 
nate in all his speculations. Everything he tou- 
ched was changed into gold. Ie now invested 
alarge portion of his capital in ships, and soon 
became a large shipowner. He was the first per- 
son who introduced among the shipping here Tug 
steamers, Almost all the vessels that he owned 
were at last wrecked at sea, and he obtained im- 
mense sums of money from underwriters in the 
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satisfaction of the loss. Babu Mutty Tall hada 
practical knowledge of engineering and architec- 
ture, He designed and built the numerous bou- 
ses, godowns and villas on lands purchased by 
him, . a 

Babu Mutty Lall soon became alarge zemin- 
dar. He gave loans to many zemindars on the 
mortgage of their estates, in the belief that that was 
the safest investment that could be desired. Most 
of thess zemindars being insolvent he foreclosed 
and took possession of their estates. In this way 
he became the proprictor of several large estates. 
He purchased many properties in the town and 
ita vicinity. In his career asa zemindar, Babu 
Mutty Lall once came to grief, having been in- 
dicted in the Supreme Court by Jaya Gopal Chat- 
terjer for perjury, with him were associated as 
co—defendants the late Babu Ramaprasad Raya 
anda few others. The unsupported testimony 
of the prosecater vitiated the indictmemt. Babu 
Mutty Lal! was more remarkable for his fore- 
sight, resolution and persistence, than for urba- 
nity of disposition. 

He always regarded the rights of the ryots as 
dear to him. On one occasion when he visited 
one of his estates, his ryots prayed to him for 
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remission of rent on certain reasonable grounds. 
On being satisfied with the reasonableness of 
those grounds, he gave up his claims, amounting 
to a very large sumof money. At a monctary 
crisis several Yuropeans and Natives in distress, 
applied to him for help and he liberally accommo- 
dated them. By these loans he lost several lac 
of Rupees. Soon after the commercial crisis of 
1847, he retired from business. 

His eldest son following in the footstep of his 
father, established the firm of Messrs. Oswald, 
Seal &Co, But owing to his connection with the 
firm Babu Mutty Lall had to pay all its lixbilities 
amounting to about four lacs. He also paid a 
similar amount to Messrs. Livingstone Dearman 
& Co., owing to the partnership of his third son. 
His total loss in business was more than half 2 

f crore of Rupees. He nevertheless bequeathed a 

+ colossal fortune to his descendants. 

" In 1841, he established an Alms House at 

Belghoria. He always provided the orphans and 

{ widows of respectable Hindu families with pe- 

| cuniary support ; and afforded similar support to 
indigent relatives and superannuated servants. 
On the occasion of the marriage of his eldest son, 
he liberated the prisoners who had been under- 
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one o'clock of the 20th May 1854, in the sixty- 
third year of his age. 


RAJAH SIR RADHAKANTA DEVA, 
BAHADUR, K. ¢. 8. 1. 


Rajah Sir Radbakanta was the son of Rajab 
Gopimohnn, who suecessively served as Dewan 
to Mr. Jobn Stables, member of Council, to 
Gneral Carnac, first Commander-in-Chief, and to 
Sir J. Macpherson, Governor-General of India. 
Gopimohun received the title of Rajah Bahedur 
from the Government. His natural intelligence 
was great, He was a goud Persian scholar, and 
knew a little of Sanskrit also. He took delight in 
the study of geography and astronomy. He 
constructed tetrestrial and celestial globes, and 
prepared a map of the world uccording to the 
Hinda system. One of the curious instruments 
he left unfinished was an attempt to construct a 
permanent Calendar to indicate years, months, 
days of the week, Phases of the Moon, and of 
constellations. Another machine, eqnally un- 
finished, was a self-moving punkha, He hada 
passion for machinary. He retained Chinese m~ 
chanics, and through their aid set about the cons- 
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truction of many curious machines. Rajah Gopi- 
mohun was a great patron of music and letters It 
was through his exertion that the popular form of 
Bengali music called half-ukrai, was invented. He 
subsequently became the President,cf the Dharma 
Sabha, and headed the Sati Repeal nrovement. He 
was respected equally by both Europeans and Na- 
tives. Lord William Bentinck highly esteemed him. 

Rajah Gopimohun was adopted hy Maharajah 
Navakrinlina, who subsequently had a son born 
unto him. The son Rajah Rajkrishna was of an 
indifferent moral character. His life as it were 
was a Bygonie revolt against society and morality, 
He openly indulged himself in all sorts of for- 
hidden food, and retained Mahomedan cooks. 
He largely patronised Mahomedan courtesans and 
courtiers. He spent a good dew of money in 
celebrating the Mohurum. He kept the goarah 
and went beating his breast with the Mabomedans 
ay 2 most devout believer. In other respects 
also he conducted himself like a true Muho- 
medan. But though he conducted himself like 
a Mahomodan he belonged to the Hindu commu- 
nity. Rajah Gopimobun died on the 17th March, 
1836, in his seventy-third year of his age, lea 
ving an only son, Radbakents. Lord Auckland 
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on receiving intelligence of the Rajah’s death, 
sent to his son a letter of condolence. 

Rajah Sir Radhakanta was born on the 10th 
March, 1783, at his maternal uncle's house in 
Calcutta, He, was no ordinary student. While 
yet a boy he distinguished himself as a Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian scholar. He acquired a res- 
pectable knowledge of English at Mr. Cum- 
ming’s Calcutta Academy. 

In 1816, he colleagued with Sir Edward Hyde 
East in establishing the Hindu College, and took 
an active part in the growth and development 
of this Institution, For many years he attended 
the College daily, framed. rules, for iis proper 
management, and used his best’ endeavours to 
bring the College to a flonrishing state. He was 
also a constan. visitor to, and for some time Hon. 
Secretary of the Sanskrit College. 

Rajah Sir Radhokanta took a warm interest 
also in the welfare of the minor and auxiliary 
schools established by David Hare, and exerted 
himself to improve the Patsalas by introducing 
order and system into them, by placing them 
under active supervision, and by testing their 
progress by periodical examinations. 

On the formatian of the Caleatta School Book 
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Society, he became one of its most active members, 
and gave his advice and directed the compilation 
of snitable school books; and helped in the 
introduction of those works iuto native schools. 
When the Calcutta School Society yyas establirhed 
he became its Honorary Secretary, In conjune- 
tion with David Tare he did a preat deal to 
promote the vernacular education in the country, 

In 1820, Rajah Sir Radhaleasta published the 
first Bengali Nitikatha and also the first Bengali 
Spelling Book or Reader after English model. He 
compiled and published several Bengali. primers 
and other school books, the first of its kind in 
our langimge, which. inmen-ely facilitated the 
aeynisitinn of knowledge and therely rendered 
an incalculable sctvice to the cause of vernacular 
education. « 














a Vidya- 
lankar, the Mead Pandit of the Calcutta School 
Soviets, he prepared and published a pamphict 
on the importance of female education. He ad- 
vocated the education of native females in their 
own homesteads under some sort of general 
supervision, Rajah Sir Radhakanta way a leading 
member of the Landhelders’ Association, and took 
wn active part in the grandest movement against 


Conjointly with the late Gatramoha 
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Lakheraj Resumption. On the establishment of 
the British Indian Association in 1851, he was ! 
elected its President. He took an active part in 
its proceedings, and continued in that capacity 
till his death -, ; 

On the 20th May 1827 he communicated to 
the Royal Asiatic Society very. valuable informa- 
tion, on the authority of the Agni Purdna that 
the division of a day into twenty-four hours is 
of Sunshrit origin, The Society forwarded to the 
Governvi-General of India a copy of the Resoln- 
tion on that communication in order that His 
Excellency may be aware of the high respect which | 
that <cientific hody entertained for his talents. 

On the &th January 1845 Rajah Sir Radha- 
hanta was elected the Vice-President of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Tndiv, In that eapa- 
city he used his best endeavours in farthering 
the objects of the Sovicty, and wrote many valu- 
able papers on the subject of the agriculture of 
Bengal which were published in the early num- 
bers of the Tran-actions of the Society. He 
translated into English a Persian work on Hor- 
ticulture, which was published under the patro- 
nage of the Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain , 
and Ireland. 
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But his fame rests mainly on his volumnious 
Sanskrit Encyclopedic Lexicun, a splendid menu- 
ment of Hindu literature, which absorbed the 
best portion of his life. To this gigantic work 
he devoted nearly fifty years of. bis life, and a 
large portion of his fortune... The first volume 
appeared in 1822, and the seventh or last volume 
was published in 1852, and the Appendix in 1858. 
As a reward for his trouble and labor he received 
the approbation of kingx and savana of Europe in- 
cluding that of our beloved Empress. The learned 
Societies of Europe and America sent him diplo- 
mas of henorary and corresponding memberships. 
The Czar’of Russia, the King of Denmark, and 
our Empress sent him splerdid medals, In 1835 
in appreciation of his ability, uprightness and 
public spirit, Government requesfed him to be 
a Justice of the Peace and an Honorary Magis- 
trate of Culentta. . 

In 1887 Governor-General in Council confer- 
red on him the title of Rajah Bahadur. In 1842 
the Rajah made a pilgrimage to Gaya, where he 
met with the Rajah of Tekari, and on his way 
back he attended the Durbar of the Nawab of 
Marshedabad, and received from His Highness 
honorary presents. About the middle of 1648 a 
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danger befell the Hajah which stuked his life, 
honor and property. He was saved only by his 
innocence, Shortly after his trial, congratulatory 
letters to the Rujah arrived from all ranks and 
classes of pecple both Europeans and Natives. 

He was a staunch Hinda ; but he was tolerant 
of the faith of others, He set his face against 
Lord William Bentinck’s law for the abolition 
of Sati ; he patrénized the Dharma Sabha ; he 
agitated against the enactment of the Lee Loci, 
and against the Association of Friend. in their 
movement for the suppression of polygamy. In all 
these movements he did not exercise a progressive 
influence, . . 

On the 25th of November 1859, some of the 
most respectable and intelligent members of the 
Native comménity presented the Rajah with a 
very appropriate address expressing their high 
sense of esteem towards him for his labors in the 
cause of native education and of Sanskrit literatare, 
and asking him to sit for his full-length portrait. 
In 1866 the Queen admitted him to the Order of 
the Knight Commander of the Star of India. 

Rajah Sir Hadhakanta died on the 19th April, 
Friday, 1867, at Brindavana, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. 


THE HON. SHUMBHU NATH PUNDIT. 


The Hon'ble Shumbha Nath Pandit was born in 
Calentta ‘in the year 1420. He sprung from an 
humble parentage. His parents were Kasmirian 
Brahmins by birth. Tis father, Sudasib Pandit, 
was a good Persian scholar, and was a Pesh- 
kar of the tate Sudder Court. In his infancy 
Shombhu Nath was adopted ‘and reared by his 
uncle, The climate of Calcutta not being conge- 
nial to Shumbha Nath, le was sent to Lucknow 
to spend a few years with his maternal uncle, 
under whose superintendence he prosecuted his 
Urda aid Persian ‘studies. From Lucknow 
he was sent to Benares to learn English. 
When he was fourteen years old he came back 
to Calcutta and was admitted into the Orien- 
tal Seminary. At school he was active, but sus- 
tained labor he could not undergo. He possessed 
n comprehensive and yrasping mind, and learnt 
quickly what was taught tohim. He however was 
not a brilliant boy at school. Guodness of heart, 

‘ suavity of manner, and his frankness of disposition 
| made him the pet of his fellow students and of the 
' masters of the School. For some time he had 
‘no fixed purpose. He at length devoted himself 
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to the study of literature which he prosecuted with 
zeal and vigour. For mathematics, either pave 
or mixed, he seemed to have had no taste. 

Straitened means compelled hin early to seck 
for employment, He left school in 1341, possessed. 
ofa considerable knowledge of the English language 
and literature, and with a fair reputation for Persi- 
an. He commenced his career as an Assistant to 
the Recordkeeper of the late Sudder Court on 
Rs, 20 a month, In addition to this resource he 
earned a little by translating records and other 
official papers. From this low position Shumbha- 
nath rose to rank, distinction and wealth by dint 
of his remarkable intelligence, honesty and 
energy. Mr. Macleod used to speak highly of 
him as an intelligent translator of Persian and 
Bengali documents ; and Mr. French helt a very 
high opinion of his knowledge of Persian, Hindi, 
Bengali and English languages. His attainments 
and pleasing manners attracted the notice of Sir 
Robert Barlow, who, in 1845, promoted him to a 
Mohurirship under him. While he was in the 
capacity of Decreejari Moburir, he published a 
pamphlet ‘‘ On the Being of God.” 

He was President of the Bhowanipore Brahmo 
Somaj, when the Iate Bubu Harischandra Mooker-~ 
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jea and Babu Annadaprasad Banerjea were its 
zealous members, In 1836, Suhmbhu Nath edited 
and published his notes and comments on Bacon's 
Bsays, On receiving a copy of this work, Capt. 
Richardson conveyed his thanks fcr his explana- 
tions saying, that the notes and comments did 
him great credit. Soon aftorwards he published 
another pamphlet “On the Lew relating to the Exe- 
cution of Decrees.” This pamphlet made a favor- 
able impression on the Sudder Judges, and on the 
Government. At this time the post of Reader 
became vacant, and Shumbhu Nath applied for it. 
But he was disappointed because his langs were jj 
then affected. Sorely disappointed he laid Dare 
his mind toa friend, who advised him to join the 
Bar. Before he was anthorized to appear at the 
Pleadership examination, Shumbhu Nath had to 
produce a certificate of his character. On the 
19th July 1848, the late Me. Kirkpatrick, who 
was then the Registrar of the Snudder Court, 
gave him a few lines testifying to his character, 
and his competent knowledge of the English 
| language as well as of the principal oriental lan- 
guages ; and his acquirements in general, which 
were of n respectable order, and not less so in the 
laws and regulations. On the 16th November 
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1848, he received the Sunnad. Extensive obser~ 
vations and wide study qualified him for his new 
career, Possessed of a vigorous intvllect und well 
stored mind and capable of generalisation and abs- 
traction he pursued his career asa Pleader. At the 
Bar he was thoroughly independent, and bad a 
strong sense of justice. He was an excellent erjmi- 
nal lawyer. While thus engaged in hin professional 
duties he set apart some hours for study, and 
wrote several law articles in the Jindu Putriot, 
which attracted the notice of the Jadges. It was 
at this period that a school for the education of 
the native girls was established hy the Hon’ble 
Mr. Bethane; and Shuwubhu Nath placed his 
daughter in that institution. 

On the 8th April 1852 the Hon'ble Mr. Bethune 
wrote to him a letter informing him that tho 
Caleutta Schoo! Book Society was about to reprint 
Pearton’s Békyavali, and ashing him to snpply a 
few pages on Iaw terms and subjects connected 
with Courts of law which would add very.much 
to the usefulness of the work. Sbambhu Nath 
accordingly supplied the desid-ratum. 

On the 28th March 1833 he was appointed 
Junior Government Pleader. Soon gftor his 
appointment he was deputed by Government to 
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Morshedabad to conduct the prosecution of Aman 
Ali Kian Bahadur and others, ministers and 
courtiers of Hix Ihghness the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal charged with the murder of a slave. 

In 1 on the nomination ef the Council 
of Edacation the Government appointed him to 
the -Chair of Regulation Law in the Presidency 
College om a salary of Rs, 400 a month. His 
lectures to his pupils were Incid and happy ex- 
positions of the important law of Landlord and 
Tenant and the enactments of 1793. He published 
some portions of his lectures. He held this office 
for about two years, In 1881, Shumbha Nath 
aueceeded Babu Ramaprasad Raya as Senior Go- 
vernment, Pleader Shortly after his elevation an 











important case came up before the Chief Justice, 
the ILo'ble Sir Berne~ Peacock. in which Shumbha 
Nath appeared for tle Respondent, and the Ad- 
vacate General for the Appellant. The manner in 
which he conducted the case and the specch he 
delivered in behalf of his client. displayed his 
forensi«’ abilities, and oratorical powers. Before 
nominating Shambliu Nath the Chief Justice 
wrote to him to enquire whether he was willing to 
take his wit on the Bench. In due course the 
Royal Letiot Patent conferring the appointment 
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on him came out accompanied by a private letter 
from Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of 
State for India. Shumbhu Nath accepted the 
high office. His legal lore, industiy and honesty 
made him fully equal to the great bat difficult 
task which Iay befure him. When he was eleva- 
ted to the Bench, his frien ls aud co-pleaders 
entertained him at a pablic dinner, 

For his able sant uptight administeation of 
justice he was preminently distinguished. He 
took an active part with the Chief Justieo in 
settling the important law relating to the resnmp- 
tion of Likheraj lands. On questions of facts he 
had no equal. Asa lawyer, he was without a 
Tival at the time he left the Bar. He was one of 
the mnost amiable and court-ous gentlemen that 
ever graced the seat of justice. As aman he had 
many of the endearing virtues of private life, 
which induced the love of all who came in con- 
tact with him ; he was simple in his habits, meek 
and gentle, benevolent and affable, modest and 
unobtrusive, 

Althoagh he rose from obscure origin, 
he was not ashamed of his former life. Hospi- 
tality and benevolence were the principal traits 
of his character. He was a good angler, and 
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way very fond of fishing. He seldom took part 
in politi 






1 discussions, His conversation was 
always charming. He was unbiassed in his ob- 
servation aud a fair critic. His wit was innocent ; 
and he never wounded the feelings of 2 fellow 
being. He did not move much in so-iety, nor 
identified himself with any public movements, 
He was for some tine a silent member of the Bri- 
tish Indian Association. Front his extrente sen- 
sibility he oft avoided attenling Levees and 
Balls in the Vie-regal Patues ov at the Belvedere ; 
and it was this disposition of mind which kept 
him back fiom attending the Agra Durbar al- 
thongh In was then inathat city, and was ins ited 
to attend. 

Three fourths of his income he spent in cha- 
rities and hospitality, He supplied medicine gra- 
tuitously to the indigent sick, He was a warm 
friend ani promoter of education, sand he 
maintained a great number of orphans and poor 
boys at school. He was free from bigotry and 


_ Superstition, 


His Inngs were affected from his early years, 
which latterly gave him very much pain. A huge 
carbuncle hastened bis death. The best medi- 
eal advice was procured for him, bat without 
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any avail. He expired on the 6th June 1867, in 
the forty-second year of his nge. 

In his publio capacity, first asa pleader and 
subsequently asa Judge, he distinguished him- 
self by his strong sense of justice and indepen- 
dence of character, his quickness of perception 
and depth of penetration, and hia remarkable 
legal attainments and forensic ability ; and he 
gained the approbation of both the Bench and the 
Bar. 

The Hon'ble Chief Justice in conveying the 
melancholy intelligence of the premature death of 
Shumbha Nath to the Viceroy, observed that “ so 
far os Mr. Justice Shumbhu Nath was concerned, 
the experiment of appointing a native gentleman 
toa seat in the High Court has sneceeded. He 
hada considerable knowledge of hiy profession 
and a thorough acquaintance with the Natives, 
I have always found him upright, honorable and 
independent, and I believe that he was looked up 
to by his conntrymen with respect and confi- 
dence.” The Viceroy caused a notification to 
be published in the official Gazette, in which the 
expressed his eincere regret at the death of 
Shumbhu Nath, and his entire concurrence in 
what has been said by the Chief Justice. To 
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honor the memory of Shumbhu Nath, his friends 
and admirers met together shortly after his death ; 
and resvlyed upon taking «# full-length portrait of 
him. 


BABU RAM GOPAL GIIOSE. 


Babu Hany Gapal Ghose was horn in Culeutta 
in the month of October, 1415," His father, Babu 
Gobind Chondra Gho: tradesman and also 
the agent to the Rajah of Cooeh Behar. By his 
mother's ide be was well connected 5 lis grand- 









father was Dewan Ramprasad Sing. Babu 
Ram Gepal acyuired the rudiments of English 
education in’ Mr. Sherhourne’s School. His 
transition from the school to the Hindu College 
Was pss 
a brother-in-law of the lat» Hura Chandra Ghose, 
Jadge of the Small Cause Court. On tho night of 
Babu Hura Clandra’s marriage, Babu Rain Gopal 
then a hud, off-ved in school-bay fashion to wage a 
literary sqnibble with the bridegroom. Babu 
Hura Chundra was a student of the Hindu College 
and by a few years his senior, Struck at his 
intelligence he adviged him to join the Hindu 
Collogy. Babu Ram Gopal accordingly moved 








jated with a curions aneddote. He was 
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his father to send him there; and in the 
thirteenth year of his age ho entered the Hindu 
College. 

His original name was Gopal Chundra. When 
he wasintroduced to the Hindu College Mr, D’An- 
‘eme asked him his name. Ram Gopal was con- 

led and he uttered only Gopal. Mr. D’ Anstemo 

«ed the initial whether it was Rami Gopal. He 
plicd, yes, And Levecforward he was called 
tam Gopal instead of Gopal Chandra. In the 
dindu College le traced his thorough edu- 
wtion in Engli-h, and laid the foundation of 
his fature greatness, His father’s ,straitened 
means did not allow him to continue a pay boy i 
and he was at last put on the free list, 

Throughout his college career he was con 
spicaons for pluck, manliness and decision of 
character, In the fourth form his prize essays 
were considered creditable by’ Dr. Wilson, and 
he was commended for his high attainments, 
During this period of his life he was indefati- 
gubly diligent and insatiably carious ; and he is 
said to have shown remarkable gentleness and 
sweetnese of disposition. Although his stadies 
in his College were of a limited range, he made 
up for the deficiency in the department of litera- 
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ture by an after-course of study by himself. 
When very young some of his friends took a 
faney to select cresta and mottors, and Babu 
Ram Gopal selected for himself a broken pillar 
with the motto, “break me you can Sut bend me 
you cannot.” And throughout his life he never 
departed fram it. 

While Babu Ram Gopal was in the College 
Mr. H. L. V. Derozio was appointed one of 
its teachers. He introduced a system of in- 
struction which greatly moulded the charactor 
of his pupils and helped them to chalk out a 
brilliant career for themeclves, The influence 
of such instruction was exhibited in the public 
and private life of Babu Ram Gepil. Mr. Derozio 
not only ingrained their minds with enlarged and 
elevated «ontiments, bnt also taught them to 
emancipate themselves from superstition and 
and antiquated bigotry, Such a trairing na- 
imrally led them to break throngh their preja- 
dices; and Mr. Derozio carried them through 
different course of studies, and established a 
dchating club for them to practise oratory. Babu 
Ram Gopal made his wav to the club, and there 
he read the standard English poets and prose 
writers, discussed philosophy, and held literary 
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chit-chat of an interesting and elevating character. 
Tn this club his ideas were renovated hy discourse 
and increased by reading. Now his knowledge 
became considerable, and views extensive. But 
straitened cittumstances compelled Baba Ram 
Gopal to quit the College in quest of employment. 
About this time Mr. Josephy a Jewish merchant, 
came out to trade in the East Indies, He brought 
letters of introdaction to Mr. Anderson of the 
Firm of Colvin & Co., and applied him for an 
asvistant. Mr. Anderson, as requested, axked Mr. 
David Hure, who selected Bubu Ram Gopal. 

When he was seventeen years old Babu Ram 
Gopal began life as an assistant to Mr. Joseph 
on @ sinall salary. No sooner he took service 
under Mr. Joseph, than he was asked by him to 
prepare an account of the indigenous proglucts 
and manufactures of Bengal und its export trade. 
In preparing the account he collected 2 mass of 
valuable facts. and rose in his master's favor. In 
the discharge of his duties he gave so much satis~ 
faction to Mr. Joseph that on an occasion of his 
visit to England, he confided the charge of his 
firm to Babu Ram Gopal, who conducted the 
business with care and prudence and showed good 
profits to his master on his return to India. 
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Althoagh much of his time was devoted to 
die business of the finn, he did. not-neglect to 
improve himself by self-atudy, He read much 
and wrote much, and talked more in debating 
clabs and societies, and in public. Now Mr. 
Derosio made hims:lt a sere to the eyes of the 
Hiuda members of the Committee of the Hindu 
College hy his free teaching, and was removed 
from his service. But having still the welfare of 
the hoys at heart, he set up a debating club under 
the style of the Academic Institution. His 
pupils regularly attended its meetings, and freely 
gave yent to their views in all the discussions 
which were carried ou there. Babu Ram Gopal 
was a frequent debator at that Institution which 
“proved to him what the Oxford Club proved 
to several English orators.” The Institution was 
patronized by Nir Edward Ryan, Mr. W. W. 
Bird, and Mr. David Hare. Mr. Bird was 
once so much struck at the fluency of Babu 
Ram Gopal that he asked Mr. Derozio to intro- 
duce hint to the speaker. In the midst of busi- 
ness Bubu Ram Gopal was not without literary 
aspirations. He found time to write in the Ganena- 
than, a wries of letters signed “Civis™ on the 
Indian Transit Duties, Snbsequently he became 
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the editor of the diglot : and on the demise of 
that paper, he established another called the 
Spectator. In 1833, Mr. George Thompson camo 
out to India. He wasa man of the same views 
and scntimente with Babu Ram Gupal, and they 
cooperated with each other and founded the British 
Indian Society, a society which made ite object 
the social and politica! improyement of India. 

Mr. Kelsall jotned Mr. Jo-eph; and Babu 
Ramgopil was appointed their Assistant. When 
Babu Ram Gopal was Assistant. Babu Mutty Lall 
Seal was connected with the fim. Balu Matty 
Lall could discover in him the makings of a 
merchant and a man, and hesdeclared that’ Robert” 
(by which name he was better hnown in the 
mercantile world) “will distinguish himself in 
his profession %3 well as in the world.” Both 
the merchants for some time pulled well, but at 
last they. broke out. When Mr. Joseph retired 
from his partnership with Mr. Kethull, Babu 
Ttam Gopal joined the latter as his partner ; and 
they carried on business under the style of 
Messrs. Kelsall and Ghose. The firm went on 
very prosperously for several years, But in 1846, 
a misunderstanding took place between the part- 
ners, and Babu Ram Gopal dissolved his partn er- 
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ship with Mc. Kelsall, and retired from the firn 
with more than two Ines of Rupees. Rabu Ram- 
Gopal, though rich, was uverne to lend an idle life. 
He wanted some occupation to keep hin engaged. 
The s-cond Judgship of the Smal! Cause Court 
was offered to him, but he had resolved from a 
long time “nol to eat the Company's salt.” And 
‘ accordingly Babu Ram Goprl declined the offer. 
He opened a firm on his own acvount, The pros- 
| pect, though discouraging in the commencement. 
| gradually brightened up, ‘The export of Arracan 
tice threw money into his pocket. He opencd 
| branch tirms at Akvab and Ringoon. He soon 
‘ establish d himself asa merchant, and he <o iden- 
lifted himself with the Curopean merchants of 
Calentia that on the 26th November 1450, he was 
elected a member of the Bungal Chamber 
of Commerce. For some years he carried on 
business singlebanded. Mr. Anlerson from Eng- 
land encouraged him in this enterprise, and 
assisted him with commission. In 1854, 
Babu Ram Gopal took one Mr. Field as a 
Partner who continued for a short time only. 
In 18£7 came the celebrated commercial crisis, 
which gaye o death-blow to many a firm in Cal- 
eutta, Babu Ram Gopal remained firm. He had 
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drawn bills to a large extent on houses in Eng- 
land, and he would heavily suffer, in caso the billa 
were not honored. Under such circumstances he 
was in sad distraction of mind ; anda friend of 
his suggested*the expediency of a Benani tran- 
saction. But Babu Ram Gopal with great forti- 
tude suid in reply that, “he would rather 
sell the last rag he had on his back, than 
doceive his creditors with such swindling tricks.” 
Fortunately not a single bill was dishonored ; 
and he honorably escaped the crisis. He possessed 
an immense knowledge of Indian commerce, 
He was frank, manly, and above board in all 
his dealings. When the ery of being a ‘mutineer 
was raised against him during thp mutiny of 1857, 
and the confidence of his constituents in Manches- 
ter and Liverpool was shaken, Mr. Wilson in Eng- 
land, came forward to his support and assured them 
that if tly lost any thing by Baba Ram Gopal’s 
misconduct he would make good the lo-~s. An! 
once a native gentleman had adyaneed him 
alac of Rupees, and the only <ecnrity he had 
tahen was 9 -imple receipt. Some of hi» friends 
advised him to take from Babu Rain Gopal good 
securities, but he scouted the idea saying that “he 
could no more believe that Ram Gopal would 
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| deceise him than the sun would rise from the 
wot.” 

Baba Ram Gopal now became a rich man and 
rolled in pros rity. He lived ina high style at 
his villa at Kanhati, where he dutertained his 
friends in the most splendid manner, 

Babu Rim Gopal way Secretary to the Native 
Benevolent Fostitution for many years; and he 
exerted himself io promote its welfare. He took 
an-active part in the cause of education, He 
established al school in’ Caleutta and a library in. 
connection with at. Babu Run Gopul cooperated 
with Mr. David Mare in various ways and used 
to visit his school and offer prizes to the meri- 
torions students, He did the came to the Hindu 
College, his alma mater. There was at this time 
seareely a school to which he did'not give en- 
conrayement and aid, He took warm interest 

in the Medical College. Te cooperated with 
Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore in deputing the 
first four students to England for professional, 
education. The Hon’ble Mr. Bethune obtained 
for him a seat in the Council of Education in 
September 1815. He proved exceedingly valuable 
to his colleagues, who always admired him for his 
mielligenee .nd public spirit, Babu Ram Gopal 
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first initiated the grant-in-aid system in Bengal. 
When a member of tho Council of Education be 
indited several elaborate and valuable minutes 
showing the defects of the principal educational 
institutions, 

About this time the Hon'ble Mr, Bethune mooted 
the question of female education : he asked Babu 
Ram Gopal’s cooperation. Babu Ram (Gopal 
assisted this philanthropist heart and soul in carry~ 
ing ont his benevolent ohjcet. The fiuit of thcir 
combined effort was the Bethune Female School, 
Dr Mouat consulted Balm Ram Gopal on the esta- 
lishment of universities, and submitted to lim 
his plan, Babu Iam Gopal assisted him in the 
early working of the Bethune .Socicty. In the 
Hindu widow marriage movement, he also took 
an active part, . 

Babu Ram Gopal now showed a bent to politics. 
He treqtently eahibited his political aspirations 
at the moctings of the Society fur the Acquisition 
of Knowledge, Mr. Hame always «: 
him in the Star, but he could not refrain from 
calling him “the mighty Babu Ram Gopal.” 
Imbued as he was with English ideas, he was 
neverthele-s a genuine patriot. He felt deeply 
and fought boldly for his country, The most 


ricatured. 
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eminent services Babu Ram Gopal rendered to his 
country were on some of the occasions on which 
he delivered hi« memorable speeches. He had all 
the elements of a true orator in him. Ata meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Calcutta fer doing honor 
to Lord Hardinge he carried his proposition of 
ereoting a statue fo him against the three eloquent 
Barristers of the time Messrs. Turton, Dickens 
and Hume. The next day thé John Bull “made 
the starfling announcement thut a young Bengali 
orator had floored three English Barristers,” and 
called him “the Indian Demosthenes.” 

The sporch he delivered at the Charter meeting 
held at the Town Hail in July 1853 was lauded 
by the Times ag a “masterpiece of oratory.” 
Mr. Hume, Editor of the Indian Field, highly 
praiged his speech on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Proclamation and remarked that if Babu Ram 
Gopal had been an Englishman, he woald have 
been knighted by the Queen. Babu Ram Gopal 
was expelled from the Agri-Iorticultural Society 
on account of his Black Act speech. He now 
wrote a powerful pamphlet in reply to his oppo- 
nents, Dr. Jolin Grant would not at first believe 
that it was an unaided production of a native. For 
his celebrated speech at the Calcutta Justices’ 
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meeting on the Burning Ghat question he will ever 
be held in grateful remembrance by the Hindu 
commanity. Asa speaker and wrier he ad a 
singular commin] of pure idiomatie Eaglish, and 
he so thorougily id »ntificd himset with the suhjoct 
he discussed of advorat-d, that it was difficult to 
believe, that English thought and expressions were 
foreign to him, and thet he had not been brought 
up in the English diousshold. Mr. Cochrane on one 
occasion remarked that he seldom listened to any 
one who was more eloquent, never to one who was 
more zealous than Baba Ram Gopal was in advocat= 
ing all measures which had any ca to benefit 
his countrymen. © >: 

The Government valued his opinion bud enter~ 
tained a very high opinion of Babu lam Gopal’s 
ability and qualifications for public business. Ho 
was a member of the Police Committes of 1845, 
of the Small Pox Committee of 1550, of the 
Central Committees for the erlleciion of works 
of ininstry and arts fer the Londva Exhibition 
“of 1851, and the Paris Ex! 
1807. and of the Bengal Agricultural Exhibition 
of 1864, He was an Tlonorary Magistrate and 
a Justice of the Peace fur Calcutta, Ilo was 
besides a member of the Bengal Leglislative 





titions of 1855 and 





8, 
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Conneil trom October 1862. to October 1864. In 
this latter capacity he rendered most valuable 
werviews to the § 





ate. Babs Ram Gopal was 
Horticultural Society, | 
id towards the furtherance | 





connected with the A 








and dent his personal e 
of its objects. Ay early as the fear 1843. be 
hrought to the notice of the Society the fuet of a 


diseovery of the lrgewone Meaicana uy an oil 





producing vegetable, ss 
There was scarcely an institution, cdacation al, | 
commercial or political with which he was not 
aswriaird, He way a Fellow of the Caleutta s 
University, anda member of the Britis Indian 
Associatio. He was the President of the Distriet | 
Charitable Society. His was the genuine and 
unatlocted heneyolence towards the mitigation of | 
of aman dise | 
assistance in that ” 











haman sulfering 





tress, 
capacity to he aged and iatirm poor of this city. 
His services have become heusehol ” words. 
Sprung tiva obscure paromtage, he rese to a high 
position and acguited immense influence by the’ 
force of is tlon*sand abilities and public spirit. 


He carved his own way and took an active part 





in the work of social, moral, and political ameli- 


oration of his country. He rendered signal 
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cervices to the public by advocating the intro- 
duetion of the Railway into India, As a public 
man ho was upright, disinterested, and singularly 
free fro prejudice, His moral conrage, his in- 
dependence and his patriotic feelings commanded 
the admiration 6f all. He was as fitm as trathful, 
When his father asked Balm Ram ( 
hw would not save his caste by the simple cone 
fossion that he hyd not eaten forbidden food. 
Baboo Ram Gopal suid * Father, | would do any 
thing for you, yea give up my lite, but would 
not tie.” 

When the Honble Prosonne Kumar Tagore 
gave a farewell dinuertty Mi. Theodore® Dickens, 
he asked him whether he would object to his 
inviting Babu Ram Gopal. H& said, “no, not 
at all.’ Notwgthsanding his old politieal enii- 
ties he proposed Baba Ram Gopal’s health and 
in an eulogistie specch ren 








pal whether 





atked that he was the 





only man fit to take the position of the leader of 
the Hinda commanity. 
In private life he wa 
conspicnous for public liberality. There was nota 
movement for the relicf of <affering Inmnanity 
or for advancement of a national cuuse to which 
he did not contrite munificently. He was 





as charitable, as he was 
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generous to his poor relatives ; and ready to assist 
friends. By his will he bequeathed x donation of 
20,000 to the District Charitable Society, and 
40,000 to the Caleutta University. And further 
he cane Hed all the debts amounting t to 40,000 his 
friends owed him. “ 

After so successful and glorious a career Babu 
Tam Gopal died on th» 25th of Jantary 185%, Ie 
lived and died a Great Commoner. He lived a 
blessing, he died a benefactor, and Lis name will 
ever live an honor to In 











THE TONBLE PROSONNO KUMAR 
* TAGORE. C. 8. 1. 


Baba Prosonnd Kumar Tagore was born in 
Caleutta in 1503. He learnt thes rudiments of 
English at Mr. Sherbourne’s School, and made 
rapid progress in his studies. His attainments in 
English literatare in the early period of his life 
were by no means inconsiderble. Although nursed 
on the lap of layary he led a life ef literary’ 
Inhorionsness and intellectual activity, When young, 
he started the Jadian Reformer, which however did 
not live Jong. In the columns of his paper he first 





began {o demand for his countrymen those political 
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, rights which were then denied to them, and which 
‘they now enjoy. He was the father of Indo- 
Furopean Journalism. 

Thrown into the society of Babu Dwarka 
Nath Tagore @p acquired a taste for public life. 
He commenced his career at an assistant in the 
firm of Carr, Tagore & Co. But he did not con- 
tinue there long. He now evinced a predelection 
for legal studies*and joined the Bar of the late 
Sudder Court. His accession was hailed hy the 
Jndges most of whom were his friends. Hix 
profound knowledge of the Indian law, strong 
conunon sense and keen sagacity sogn brought 
him to the head of his profession. Urdur was then 
the language of the Court. He was a Persian 
scholar and felt no difficulty in making himself 
heard. He ws master of real property law and 
was deservedly held to be an authority on that 
subject. He was also the best Regulation lawyer. 
His contributiony to the Hindu legal literature, 
and the depth of his knowledge of Indian law 
and procedure, had gained for him the sobriquet 
of Lord Lyndhurst of Bengal. 

He by his unsullied character and successful 
professionul career elevated the Bar to a position 
of dignity and independence. His success at the 
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Bar was remarkuble ; and latterly he held the 
office of Government Pleader. He however did 
not remain long at the Bar. By his profession 
he had amassed a colossal fortune. 

On the formation of the Landhetler’s Society 
he was appointed its Secretary ; and in that capa- 
city he exerted to make himself useful to the 
Nociety us well as to his country. He tooka 
principal part in the agitation in consequence of 
Lakheraj resmnption by Government, and his 
exertions resulted in greatly modifying the severity 
of the Resumption Law, 

He conjointly with others established the 
British Indian Association in 1851. Now Lord 
Dalhousie songht for his services, Accordingly 
he was appointed Clerk Assistant to the Legislative 
Council on Rs 1,200. month. In that capacity 
he rendered yaluable assistance to the members 
islation. When the Bengal 
Legislative Council was first established he was 
appointed a member ; and subsequently in 1867 





in the work of le 





he got a seat in the Imperial Legislative Couneil. 
In. the preparation of the Rent Law and the Code 
of Civil Procedure he gave most valuable aid 
to both the Councils. Prosonno Kumar wasa 
champion of native education. 
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He wasa member of the Council of Education, 
and a Fellow of the Calentta University ; and did 
an immense service to the canse of native educa- 
tion, Prosonno Kumar under the influence of 
Sir Edward flgde Bast and David Hare projected 
a scheme of Anglo-vernacular education which has 
now for more than half a century continued to 
prosper. He was for some time a Governor of the 
Hindu College, and an Honorary Magistrate and 
a Justice of the Peace for the Town of Calentta, 
He was associated with various committees on 
yarious questions of public importance, Prosonno 
Kumar identified himself with almost every public 
movement that had for its object the amelioration 
of the political, social and moral condition of his 
countrymen. From the commencement of his 
public career he was always a staunch advocate of 
politica) rights and a zealous promoter in the cause 
of socia® reform. He lent his cooperation to 
Pandit Ievara Chandra Vidyasagara in the cause 
of widow marriage. 

He rendered invaluable assistance to Govern- 
ment by his written opinions on all subjects con- 
nected with the administration of the country. 
The enormous macs of letters and reports and 
memoranda which he had submitted to Govern- 
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meut, to the Board of Revenue, and the late 
SNndder Court, showed the extent, the depth and 
the versatile chai of his knowledge and expe- 
rience and the value which the Government 
attached to them, and the frequertey with which 
he was consulted for their sake. The translation 
of the Vivad Chintamani, the commentary on the 
Rent Law, and his Vyvastha Patra amply bear 
testimony to his zealand ability with which he 
laboured in the field of authorship. In 1866, 
Ter Majesty the Queen in recognition of his cons- 
picuous public services conferred on him the Order 
of the Sar of’ India. Trosonno Kumar's life 
was characterized by several acts of public charity. 
He was one of the’ Trustees of the Caleutta Brahmo 
Somaj,—though in his latter days his tendencies 
weré unmistakably orthodox. After a protracted 
illness he died on the 30th August 1868. 











THE HON'BLE ANUKUL CHUNDER' 
MUKERJEA. 


Annkul Chander Muakerjen was born in the 
year 1829. He was descended from a highly res- 
peetable family of Calcutta. His father Babu 
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Likshi Narain Mukerjea was Sceretary to the 
Hindn College. 

Atan early age he learnt Persian under the 
tuition of a Munshi, the stady of which was fen 
regarded as ti only passport to distinction and 
cmolument, In the conrse of two years he 
acquired a respectable knowledge of the lan- 
gnage, and could write and speak correctly and 
idiomatically, Along with Persian he picked up 
a Jittle of Sanshrit also. When he was cight years 
old he commenced his English education in tthe 
school of Govinda Bysack. There he read for 
two yenrs, and subseqnently he was admitted in to 
the Hindu College. In Ma school das he did 
not give much promise of future evcellence. He 
was however regular and diligent in his studies, 
Although he tas not a snecesstal stndent, hg was 
adinired bv all in his college for his nuld temper 
and wulsartful character. 

He obtained a scholarship, But straitened 
circamstances did not permit him to continue 
long in his college career, When he was very 
young he Jost his father; and the large estate 
which be left was lost by his eldest brother in un- 
profitable speculations. By the d'nt of his natural 
ability, foree of character and personal assiduity 
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he built a handsome fortune for himself, He now 
searched for an employment. When he quitted 
the college be had acquired considerable education. 
He was of untiring industry, and unfliching perse- 
verenco. He firat betook himself +0 service as 
Nazir in the Court of the Magistrate of Howrah, 
where he laid the foundation of that legal knowledge 
which led him on to fortune and fume, He held 
this office for more than five years. A year 
efore he resigned he was introduced by his eldest 
brother to Mr. Dick, then one of the Judges of 
the late Sudder Court, in the expectation that 
he would provide him with a better cmployment. 
But Mr. Dick held out no hope to Anukal 
Chunder, on the contrary advised him to prepare 
himself for the Bar. 

Anuknl Chunder followed this advice and began 
to study law. He prepared himself by private 
study for the pleadership examination. Jn 1855 
he appeared at the examination and successfully 
acquitted himself. He began practice in copart- 
nership with Babu Asutosh Chatterjea, and chiefly 
confined his visits to the Judge’s Court at Alipore. 
Subsequently he established himself at the Sudder 
Court. When he joined the Bar, he had no 
friends or patrons to back him, and the exalted 
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position that he afterwards won, was due only 
to his own ability and character. Though not 
laying pretensions to a very high education, he, 
by his indefatigable exertions, rigid integrity, 
and superior’dintelligence, won the confidence, 
of his clients, and soon attracted the notice of 
the lute Babu Roma Prosad Roy. 

He estublished his reputation as one of the 
ablest members of” the Bur ; and he soon became 
arichmim, On Taesdiy, the Gh of June 1867 
Justice Pun lit died and in the month of July in'the 
came year Babu Dwath math Mitter, was raised to 
the Bench. This greatly gnlargel the practice of 
Anuktl Chunder who now became the leider of the 
Bar. He now attracted the notics of Government 
by his ability as a Pleader ; and on the 24th 
December 1868, he way appointed Junior Govern. 
ment Pleider. This time he raised the question 
of a pr@aulience toa Pleader when in a ense a 
Pleader as well aca Barrister had been retained. 
On Fridav, the 24th of March 1869, he argued 
this question ably and eloquently before the 
Snstices Bayley and Phear and the Chief Iustice, 
but he was unsuccessful. The decision of the 
Court went in favor of the Barristers, 

On Wednestav, the 12th of February, 1868,, 
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Amukul Chunder received a letter from the Home 
Office appointing him a Fellow of the Calentta | 
University : and on Saturday, the 29th of the | 
same month be was informed by the Registrar of 
the University that the Syndicate hea elected him * 
a“ momber of the Faculty of Law. 

‘The Chief Justice requested him to become an 
Advocate of the 1 Court. And he very 
politely und thankfully declined the offer, On 
Tuesday, the Vth of April, 1869, his eldest 
brother died. This gave him a yery heavy shock, 
His health began to decline, every. month for at 
Joust ten days he was ill of fever, and confined to 
hed. Arner trip and a change to the N. W. 
Provinces did him po good. He retnrned bach, and 
took up his residences at Chowringhee where he 





yradually regained his health, 


On Monday, the 21st of February 1870, he 
Nas appointed Senior Government Pleadtr. On 
Thursday. (he 10th of the next month, Mr. Rivers 
a leites 


1 plac, 








Thompson v rote to him 
he should like to tak 
lative Council, During bis brief connection with 





ashing him whether 








the Bengal Legis 


the Council he rendered saluable assistance in the 
revision of the Rent Procedure Act. 
On Tuesday, the 29th of November, 1870, the 
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Seeretary to the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India wrote to him a letter offering him 
a scat on the Bench of the High Court, which 
Anuhul Chunder ace»pted, and consequently he 
resigned hig seat in the Council on the 1-t of 
December, fle got this high appointment and 
way sworn on Tuesday, the 6th of December, 1870. 
Ou hearing of his elevation to the Benvh the 
Hon'ble Mr, dastice Mathby and Mr. Lattey. 
an Attorney-at-Law, in England, conveyed their 
best congrata'ations to him. He sat on the Ber 
for eight months and ‘a few days, He di 
charged the arduous duties of a Judge with 
great independence and “bility. By his strong 
common sense, patient industry and unobtrusive 
merit he rose from the petty post of Nazir, and 
died a Judgeof the High Court. He had a large 
head and was posse-ced of a heart that was 
fall of the milk of human kindness. Anukul 
Chunder was a man rather of a reuring than 
of an obtrusive habits. He never sought 
notoriety, and it can be emphatically said of 
him that his was a modest merit. To this he 
added a suavity of manners. During the brief 
space of time that he occupied a seat on the 
Bench, be made himself singularly popular 
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both among his colleagues on the Bench as well 
as among the members of the Bur. Tho decisions 
that he delivered from the Bench were always 
marked by a rare combination of judicial acumen 
and freedom from bias. He never, allowed his 
judgment to be warped by prejudice of any des- 
cription whatever. He had no peculiar mood 
through which to view justice. He guve his 
decisions without reference to, any extraneous 
circumstances whatever. He was neither demo- 
cratic nor aristocratic in his tendencies, 

On Wednesday the 16th Angust 1871, he 
attended the High Court and delivered a judg- 
ment in a cortuin cas»; be then came in his 
chamber to lunch, and was suddenly seized with a 
headache, and with great difficulty he spoke to 
his friend Mr. Justice Mitter to have him 
removed to his house at Chowringhee. Drs. Payne, 
Fayrer and others attended him; but nothing 
could save his life. He died at the age of forty- 
two on the 17th of August, 1871, 

When the news of his death reached the High 
Conrt, the learned Judges heaved sighs and c'osed 
the Court on its Appellate and Original Sides. 
The late Chicf Justice Norman from the bench of 
the Appellate Court, said “the Government have 
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Jost a most valuable public servant, a judge devoted 

to his duties, most calm, and conscientious, labori- 
ous, thoughtful and considerate of the interests 
and feelings of every body who came before him, 
whether suitor or advocate.” “To say that he 
was truthful, ‘is but a small thing. He was per- 
fectly candid, As an advocate he never would 
overstate his case, he never would put a false 
colour or misrepresent facts. Independent and 
courageous in the highest degree, he never shrank 
from contendingsagainst the opinion of the Coart, 
however strongly it migltt be expressed against 
him, even though he felt that the int r s:s of justice 
or of his client requiréd thft he should mgintain his 
position. His character was marked by frankness, 
simplicity, and entire freedom from affectation.” 
“ He possessed in an eminent degree the feelings 
of a perfect gentleman and a man of hongr.” 
“Our conversation was always upon the same 
footing as if he had been of the same blood and 
the same education as myself ; I always felt most 
“thorough and complete sympathy with him in 
every thing.” On the otherhand Mr. Justice 
Phear closed the Court on the Original Side, and 
paid some tribute to the memory of the deceased 
with much feeling. 


MICHAEL MADUSUDAN DATTA. 


Michael Madusudan was born in Sagardari in 
the zillah of Jessore in 1828. His father, Raj- 
narian Datta, was a well known,pleader of the 
Jate Sudder Court. By his acquirements in the 
laws and regulations, and by his other qaalifica- 
tions he established his reputation as a successful 
pleader, The way in which he uved to conduct 
cases, the display he made of the acuteness and 
vigour of his mind, and of the Kill and diligence 
jn his profession, won him the confidence of his 
clients. By his profession he acquired an 
immense sum of money, and purchased several 
estates. He had three children, among whom 
Michael Madusudan was the only survivor. 

Michael Madusudan was brouglhit up with great 
case and affection. He learnt his vernacular in 
a little school kept by a pedagogue. Possessed 
of an easy competence his father placed him in 
the Hindu College, where he prosecuted his English, 
and. Persian studies, for some years, with diligence 
and assiduity, and distinguished himself as one 
of the most brilliant scholars. He was a medallist 
of that College. 

Michael Madusudan early shewed a predelection 
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| for Christianity ; and when he was only seventeen 
‘years old he became a convert to Christianity. 
, But ashe was the only son of his father, his two 
brothers having died in their infancy. his comver= 


sion was notyriewed with a 





} great repugnance 








hy his father, who sent him ta Bishop's College 
to complete lis education. Hore he remained tor 


veh and Latin. In this 





four yews, and learnt G 
College bis reading was extensive and multifarious. 
aMfter thas completing his education he left: Bengal 
for Madras, where he made literatare the staf! of 
life. Has extensive — literary attainments and 
abilities soon made .him, famon-, and he was 
appointed a teacher in the Madras Univ érsity. He 
wrote both prose and verse in’ English with: the 











facility and snecess of a cultivated Englisiinan, 
and avquired a Inerary fiane which he sustain «d 
till he died. At Madras he made a matrimdninl 
dy. Jn 1856, he 


retuincd, with his wite, to Calcutta, and took a 





connect with an English 





n 
appoint cnt as Interpreter to the Junior M. 
trate of Caleatta, He held this office for several 


sears. Possessed of eccentric disposition and 
extravagant habits he vapidly ran glnough his 


Patrimony and sGluced himself to almost shsulute 
pauperism. 
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While a youth, the study of Bengali was not 
one of his fond pursuits. Indeed he viewed it 
with grent aversion, Nursed on the lap of poesy, 
he ligped In number becanse the nmnbers came. 
He was the inventor of Wank verse in Bengali, 
The history of the origin of blank verse possesees 
n peculiar interest. At a performance of Sarmintha 
at the Belgachia Theatre, el Madusudan and 
Ttajah Jotondra Mobun Tagore had seme conversa- 
tion about the resources of the Bengali language. 
Michael Madusudan asyerted that “without blank 
verse the higher flights of poctry could not be 
well sustained.” But the Rajah held the opinion 
that the Bengali language was neither rich nor 
elastic enough to admit of successful compositions 
in blank verse. Michael Madusudan vehemently 
gave tt contrary opinion and offered to try it him- 
self? He necordingly made an attempt, and 
produced a small piece, which did not nowever 
decide the point at issue. The Rajah desired that 
an entire poem should be written, and Michael” 
Madusudan undertook to write the Tilattama. 
His attempt was justified by its suecess. The 
Rajah was so greatly surprised at the success 
acheived hy the poet that he acknowledged his | 
defeat, and paid the whole cost of printing the 
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work, Michael Madusudan, in acknowledgment 
of the munificence of the Its 
epic to him, and also handed him the M 
are atill in his custody, The late Babu Kali- 
prasinna Singha presented a silver vase to Michael 
Madusudan in commemoration of this memorable 
event in the history of Bengali literature. About 
the year 1858, he was invited by Rajah Pratap 
Naian Singh, of Paikparah. to prepare an English 
translation of the Ratnarali and Sarmistha. 

Michacl Madusudan wrote several poems and 
dramas which spread his fine far and wide. In 
1863, be embarked for England, and ufter keep- 
ing the usual terms he returned to India. In 
this venture he was assisted by Pandit Isvara 
Chandra Vidydsdgara, His career as an Adyo- 
cate was by no means favorable. Probably his 
literary turn and habits did not allow him to go 
on with bis business. Latterly he was appointed 
Translator of the Privy Council papers. 

Michael Madusudan was o remarkable man 
and indeed a genius. He was a man of extensive 
literature and of vigorous faculties. Te had a 
literary reputation of a very high erder. But 
it is not as a moral man that he left his impress 
on the history of his country, Michael Madu- 
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sudan, however, hus left his mark on the history 
Du 
France he acynired a respectable kowledge of 
yes of Europe. When 
t reduced for want 





of our diterate 





tmost of Hie leading. lau 





he wae in Paris, he was so mei 
ion looked at him broadly in 





of money, that stary 








the fave, til his neighbours heard of his helpless« 
ness and gave him food, hough without his know= 








ledge, which enabled him to Jook up and return 
to London, At Versailles he composed his eele- 


brated Sonnets, 





Michael Madusndan had gone to Dacca 3 and 
on his retarn he suffered fegm a complication of 
de “which terminated into dropsy. For a 





few days he was xccommodated by Babu Jaya- 
heishna Mukerjea at the Utturapara Public Library. 
Aweek before his death he was removed to the 
eral Hospital at Calcutta, where he died qnite 
son the 20th dune, 1873, He died a 
st vagahonds on the eurth 
ht he ashamed, And only three days prey 
ly his partner in life bad predeceased him, 
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FINES. 


4 the time he staid in 


